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PREFACE 


The following paper is a precise statement of the policy of the 
United States and other nations with respect to the recognition of 
the de facto governments of Russia. It has been compiled from 
original sources by Professor N. D. Houghton, recipient of the Car- 
negie Fellowship in International Law in 1926-27, and now Assist- 
ant Professor of Political Science in the University of Arizona. 

In International Conciliation Document No. 217, February 1926, 
‘Peasant Conditions in Russia,’’ will be found a bibliography help- 
ful for the study of Russia from earliest times to the present. At 
the end of this document will be found a list of publications which 
have appeared since that date. 

NICHOLAS MuRRAY BUTLER 


New York, January 8, 1929 
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POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES AND OTHER NATIONS 
WITH RESPECT TO THE RECOGNITION OF THE RUSSIAN 
SOVIET GOVERNMENT, 1917-1929 


By 
N. D. HouGHTon 


Assistant Professor of Political Science, University of Arizona 


The Russian Government in 1914 was still an autocratic govern- 
ment. The Duma, which had been forced upon the Czar in 1905, 
during the Russo-Japanese War, had never been permitted to 
develop into a really representative legislative assembly.! But 
the government was unable to maintain its position through the 
Great War. In August, 1915, a sort of progressive bloc was formed 
by a number of progressive groups in the Duma for the purpose of 
urging immediate and drastic governmental reforms, such as parlia- 
mentary government and liberal suffrage.*| But demands for political 
and administrative reform were ignored by the government. 


THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT OF I917 


When the Duma met in February, 1917, it protested vigorously 
against the method of conducting the war. In a few days it was 
prorogued, but it refused to disband, and instead declared itself to 
be the sole constitutional authority in the country. The revolu- 
tionary spirit spread rapidly following this action by the Duma, 
and on March 15, Czar Nicholas I! abdicated in favor of his brother, 
Grand Duke Michael.‘ The latter refused, however, to accept the 
throne unless called by the people to do so. He urged “‘all Russians 
to submit to the Provisional Government,”’ which consisted of a 
ministry chosen from and responsible to the Duma.* 

1 See Korff, S. A., Autocracy and Revolution, chap. 1, and Dillon, E. J., Eclipse of Russia 


chap. ix, 
2 See unlegeet. H. N., “‘ Russia in Transition,” — Rep. 252. 
* See Ogg, F , Governments of Europe, 2d ed., 


742. 
*See 11 Am. Fos. Int. Law 418 for the text of the abdication. 
* See Ibid. for the text of Grand Duke Michael's statement. 
* See Ibid., p. 417, for the statement of the principles which the Provisional Government 
proposed to follow, issued March 18, 1917. 
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The Provisional Government was recognized by the United States 
and the Entente Powers, the United States being the first to recognize 
it. On March 22, 1917, the American Ambassador, David R. 
Francis, addressed the Council of Ministers as follows: 


“‘T have the honor as the Ambassador and representative of 
the Government of the United States accredited to Russia, 
to state, in accordance with instructions, that the Government 
of the United States has recognized the new Government of 
Russia, and I, as Ambassador of the United States, will be 
pleased to continue intercourse with Russia through the medium 
of the new Government.’ 


THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT 


But, once the revolution was started it was very difficult to check 
it. An unsuccessful attempt was made by the Bolsheviki to seize 
the reins of power in July, 1917. The provisional ministry, hence- 
forth under the leadership of Kerensky, attempted to carry on the 
Government in the face of the rapidly growing Bolshevistic power, 
whose ultimate triumph was certain. 

In November, 1917, the Bolsheviki overthrew the Provisional 
Government, arresting all the ministers except two.* Immediately, 
the Third All Russian Congress of Soviets formally proclaimed the 
Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic,* and placed the 
conduct of affairs in the hands of a Council of Peoples’ Commissars, 
with Lenin as Premier and Trotsky’® as Peoples’ Commissary for 
Foreign Affairs." 


BOLSHEVIK POLICIES 


The aim of the revolution was the establishment of a dictatorship 
of the proletariat, which Lenin defined to mean the “dictatorship 
of its determined and conscious minority.” The immediate objects 
of the new régime were: 


7 See For. Rel. 1917, p. 1211. 
. . ae and Miliukov escaped. See a statement by David R. Francis in N. Y. Times, 

arch 9, 1919. 

*See Ross, Russian Bolshevik Revolution, and Miliukov, Russia Today and Tomorrow, 
for good accounts of the revolution. 

1®Lenin’s real name was Vladimir Ulyanov. Trotsky’s name was Bronstein. Ogg, 
op. cit., D. 745. 

1 See Ibid., p. 746. See also N. Y. Times, Nov. 11, 1917. 

1% Ross, Russian Soviet Republic, p. 324. This determined and conscious minority has 
been asserted to consist of less than half a million persons. See 18 Proc. Am. Soc. Int. Law 
90,91. See also Raiguel, G. E., 114 Ann. Am. Acad. 92. 
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1. to make peace with the Central Powers; 

2. to bring about an immediate social and economic revolu- 
tion; and, 

3. to institute a scheme of government based on a system 
of soviets.4 


The Bolshevik authorities proceeded to make peace, and issued 
a series of decrees with the purpose of ushering in the new social 
and economic order. It was declared that, 

. . . private ownership of land is abolished, and the 
whole land fund is declared common property and transferred 
to the laborers without compensation, on the basis of equalized 
use of the soil. 

“All forests, minerals, and waters of state-wide importance, 
as well as the whole inventory of animate and inanimate ob- 
jects, all estates and agricultural enterprises are national 


property. . 

“The transfer of all banks into the ownership of the Workers’ 
and Peasants’ State is confirmed, it being one of the conditions 
of the emancipation of the laboring masses from the yoke of 
capital.’’™ 


The Soviet Government was established as a purely revolutionary 
régime, based upon no mandate from the people. The Provisional 
Government had called an election to choose delegates to a Con- 
stituent Assembly. It was held, and the meeting was to have con- 
vened on November 27, 1917. The body did not contain a majority 
of Bolsheviki, so it was not permitted to meet until December, 
and then it was promptly suppressed by the Bolshevik authorities. 

The Fifth All Russian Congress of Soviets, which consisted 
exclusively of delegates from Bolshevik soviets,'* adopted a written 
constitution of the ‘ Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic,” 
on July 10, 1918.17 It was put into operation without a popular 
referendum or ratification by local bodies of any sort.’* The new 
constitution was built upon the foundation laid by the earlier 
decrees,” and was designed to set up a permanent government 


13 Ogg, op. cit., 747. 

4 International Conciliation, March, 1919, No. 136, p. 8. 

15 mon, Russian Bolshevik Revolution, p. 300. See a a statement by David R. Francis 
in N. ¥Y. Times, March, 9, 1919 

16 The local soviets had been purged of all non-Bolshevik members. See Ogg, op. cit., 


Dp. 7 

I gee text in International Conciliation, March, 1919, No. 136, p. 72, and in Holt, 
Elementary Principles of Modern Government, p. 512. 

18 Ogg, op. cit. 

1 Texts of most of these early decrees may be found in International Conciliation, 
March, 1919, No. 136. 
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based upon the soviet system and to establish and promote a new 
and extremely socialistic economic and social order. 

From November, 1917, to December, 1922, the government of 
the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic acted in matters 
of foreign affairs as an international entity. In December, 1922, the 
new “Federation lor ‘Union’] of Soviet Socialist Republics,” of 
which Soviet Russia is only one of the units included, was organized.” 
The other units included were the White Russian, the Ukranian, 
and the Trans-Caucasian Soviet Republics." This new arrangement 
has been described as “the first step in the formation of a world- 
wide union of Soviet republics, the government of each unit now 
included or hereafter to be included therein founded on the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat.’ It is also asserted that, ‘‘ Today, therefore, 
foreign States asked to enter into relations with the present Soviet 
régime are invited to extend recognition to, and to enter into relations 
with what may in fact be likened to a Red League of Nations, with 
a superimposed central government.’’® 

Almost immediately upon the assumption of power by the Bol- 
shevik régime, it inaugurated certain policies which have proved 
to be very great obstacles to the obtaining of recognition by foreign 
governments. The early decrees confiscating land and natural 
resources have already been mentioned. The new constitution 
confirmed and extended these earlier decrees. It declared that, 
“as a first step towards complete transfer of ownership to the Soviet 
Republic of all factories, mills, mines, railways, and other means of 
production and transportation, the Soviet law for the control by 
workmen and the establishment of the Supreme Soviet National 
Economy is hereby confirmed, so as to assure the power of the 
workers over the exploiters.”** In September, 1918, the “‘ Funda- 
mental Law of Socialization of the Land’’ became effective, making 
detailed provision for the administration of the nationalized prop- 
erties and declaring that there should be no compensation of any 
sort ‘‘open or secret to the former owners.’’** 

In a decree of January 21, 1918, the Soviet authorities declared 
that “Unconditionally, and without any exceptions, all foreign 


oan Am. Acad. 71. 
a Ibid. 
% Statement of Evan E. Young, Chief of the Division of Eastern European Affairs in 


the United States Department of State, Jbid., p. 72. 
3 Ibid. 


% Article I, chap. 11. 
25 International Conciliation, March, 1919, No. 136, p. 91. 
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loans are annulled.’’** And the constitution expressed the hope 
that, ‘‘the Soviet Government will firmly follow this course until 
the final victory of the international workers’ revolt against the 
oppression of capital.’’7 

A government which would adopt such an extended policy of 
confiséation and repudiation must certainly be prepared to find 
itself and its system out of harmony with, and opposed by, govern- 
ments and peoples who hold that the principle of good faith is of 
the very essence of sound governmental and international practice. 
In fact, it has been asserted that the leaders of the Bolshevik régime, 
“recognized fully . . . that the Bolshevik conception of 
society and the social order of Western Europe are in their funda- 
mentals so directly opposed one to the other that harmonious and 
friendly relations between political systems embodying these different 
ideas are impracticable and indeed impossible.’’** 

This realization of the apparent incompatibility of the two social 
systems is alleged to have led the Soviet authorities to pursue a 
third policy, which has been quite as offensive to other powers as 
confiscation and repudiation, namely, a policy of promoting and 
encouraging revolution against the established governments of the 
world. A decree issued on December 13, 1917, declared that it was 
considered necessary “to come forth with all aid, including financial 
aid, to the assistance of the left, internationalist wing of the workers’ 
movement of all countries, entirely regardless whether these countries 
are at war with Russia, or in alliance, or whether they retain their 
neutrality. With these aims the Soviet Peoples’ Commissars ordain 
the assigning of two million rubles for the needs of the revolutionary 
internationalist movement, at the disposition of the foreign repre- 
sentatives of the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs.’’* And, in order 
to facilitate the fostering of revolutionary propaganda, the Russian 
Communist Party organized the Third International at Moscow 
in March, 1919.*° It is charged that the Russian Communist Party 

2618 Cur. Hist. 287. See also 85 Advocate of Peace 145. 

For the texts of the Soviet decrees annulling Russian foreign loans see Sen. Doc. No. 62, 


66th Cong., 1st sess., Vol. 3, pp. 1237, 1238 (Senate Documents, Vol. IV, 1919); Sen. 
Doc. No. 86, 67th Cong., 2d sess., pp. 106, 113. 

For a discussion of the foreign debt policy of the Soviet Government, see Foreign Policy 
Association, Information Service, Vol. II, pp. 219 ff. 

27 Article I, chap. 1. 

28 Evan E. Young, 114 Ann. Am. Acad. 70. 

2% IJbid., p. 71. For the text of this decree, see Sen. Doc. No. 62, 66th Cong., rst sess., 
Vol. 3, p. 1185 (Sen. Documents, Vol. IV, 1919). 

% The First International met in London in September, 1864; the Second in Paris in 
1889; and the Third was organized at Moscow, March 4, 1919. See Cong. Rec., Vol. 65, 


p. 601, Jan. 7, 1924. 
[13] 
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controls and directs both the Soviet Government and the Com- 
munist or Third International, that both are agencies of the Com- 
munist Party, which, for purposes of internal administration, func- 
tions through the Soviet Government, and for international revo- 
lutionary purposes, functions through the Third International.*! 


QUESTION OF RECOGNITION BY EUROPEAN STATES 


These objectionable features of the policy of the Soviet régime 
caused it embarrassment when it sought to enter into relations with 
other governments and to obtain their recognition and financial 
support. On May 2, 1922, the powers represented at the Genoa 
Conference sent the Soviet Government a note setting forth certain 
conditions which must be met in order that Russia might expect to 
receive any foreign aid. Among these conditions were: 

1. that the Soviet Government recognize and bind itself to 
meet financial obligations contracted by it or by its predecessors; 

2. that it agree to make restitution for foreign property 
taken under the nationalization decrees and laws; and, 

3. that the propagation of Russian revolutionary propa- 
ganda in foreign countries be discontinued.* 


In its response to these demands, on May 11, 1922,** the Soviet 
Government set forth what it called a “principle of right,” namely, 
“that revolutions which are a violent rupture with the past carry 
with them a new juridical status in the external and internal relations 
of States.” It was argued that, “Governments and systems of 
government which have emerged from a revolution are not bound 
to respect the obligations of Governments which have lapsed.”’ 
It was pointed out that, the “French Convention of which France 
considers herself to be the legitimate successor, proclaimed on the 
twenty-second of September, 1792, that ‘the sovereignty of peoples 
is not bound by the treaties of tyrants’ ”; and that, ‘In conformity 
with this declaration revolutionary France not only tore up political 
treaties of the old régime with foreign countries but also repudiated 
its national debt’’; and that, “She only consented, and that from 
motives of political opportunism, to pay one-third.”’ 

%1 See 19 Cur. Hist. 875. See also 114 Ann. Am. Acad. 71 and Cong. Rec., Vol. 65, p. 451, 
Dec. 20, 1923. 

%2.N. Y. Times, May 3, 1922, also April 29. 


See also Fauchille, Traité de droit International Public, Vol. I, p. 324, for a similar declara- 


tion by the Cannes Conference. 
88 See the text of this response in N. Y. Times, May 12, 1922; also in 16 Cur. Hist. 497. 
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Declaring that, ‘‘Governments of victorious States during war, 
and particularly at the conclusion of peace treaties, have not hesitated 
to seize goods of the nationals of vanquished States situated within 
their territory, and even within foreign territory,” the Soviet note 
contended that, “In conformity with precedent, Russia cannot 
be compelled to assume any responsibility toward foreign powers 
and their nationals for the annullment of the public debt and for 
the nationalization of property,” and that, “from the point of view 
of law, Russia is in no way bound to pay debts of the past, to make 
restitution of property or to compensate its former owners any 
more than she is bound to pay compensation for other losses suffered 
by foreign nations, either as the result of legislation which Russia 
has chosen in the exercise of her sovereign rights to give herself, 
or as a result of the events of the revolution.” 

The note gave no pledge to refrain from the spreading of revolu- 
tionary propaganda in foreign countries, but denied any responsi- 
bility of the Soviet Government for the acts of political parties or 
labor organizations. 

In a speech in the House of Commons, on April 16, 1919, Mr. 
Lloyd George stated that, “the Bolshevist government has com- 
mitted crimes against the Allied subjects, and has made it impossible 
to recognize it even as a civilized government.’’* Certainly there 
was little in the Soviet declarations of May, 1922, just referred to, 
to indicate to the British Government, or to any other government, 
that the Soviet Government proposed to make amends for its alleged 
misconduct. Yet, on February 1, 1924, the British Labor govern- 
ment recognized the Soviet Government as the de jure government** 
of Russia.*¢ 

It has been asserted that Great Britain seems to have considered 
that it could better deal with the Soviet régime upon questions of 
international obligations and revolutionary propaganda after 
recognition than before.*7 In the note of recognition,** the British 
Government suggested that negotiations be opened with a view to 


“13 Am, Jour. Int. Law 307. 

46 The British Government concluded a Trade Agreement with the Soviet Government 
in March, 1921, thus recognizing it as the de facto government of Russia. See Luther 2. 
Sagor, [1921] 3 K. B. 532 (1921). 

86 For the text of the British note of recognition, see N. Y. Times, Feb. 2, 1924. 

37 Mr. Edward A. Harriman, Lecturer in International Law in George Washington 
University Law School, in an address before the American Society of International Law 
at Washington, D. C., in April, 1924. See 18 Proc. Am. Soc. Int. Law 95, 96. 

%8 Italy recognized the Soviet Government, on February 7, 1924, by concluding a com- 
mercial treaty with it. N.Y. Times, Feb. 8, 1924. 
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a settlement of questions pending between the two governments 
particularly the question of British claims against the Soviet Govern- 
ment. And attention was called to the fact that, ‘It is also manifest 
that genuinely friendly relations cannot be said to be completely 
established so long as either party has reason to suspect the other 
of carrying on propaganda against its interests and directed to 
overthrow its institutions.” 

The Soviet Government, on February 16, 1924, expressed its 
willingness to enter upon negotiations looking toward a settlement 
based on a reciprocal consideration of the claims of each government 
against the other, and declared that it “considers that mutual 
confidence and non-interference in internal affairs are essential.” 
This suggestion was not considered satisfactory to the British 
Government.” 

France was no more successful than other countries in obtaining 
a satisfactory settlement of its claims against the Soviet régime. 
Finally, on October 28, 1924, the French Government, upon the 
advice of a commission, which had been appointed to confer with 
the Russians as to conditions for French recognition, recognized 
the Soviet Government as the de jure government of Russia.*® 

The French note of recognition" stated that the French govern- 
ment “recognizes de jure from this date the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics as the Government of the terri- 
tories of the former Russian Empire where its authority is accepted 
by the inhabitants, and in these territories as successor to the preceding 
Russian Governments.’’* Asserting the readiness of the French Gov- 
ernment to establish regular diplomatic relations, the note stated 
that, 

“In notifying you of this recognition, . . . the Government 
of the Republic believes in the possibility of a general agreement 
between our two countries, of which the resumption of diplo- 
matic relations is a preface. 


*® The Soviet claims against Great Britain were, in March, 1924, 2,000,000 gold rubles 
in excess of the British claims against Russia, due largely to Russian claims for damages 
from British military occupation of Russian territory. See 18 Proc. Am. Soc. Int. Law 
95, 96. 

In a statement of February 4, 1926, Winston Churchill, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
stated that, though the British government would be glad to negotiate a settlement 
of Russian debts, yet, the Soviet Government had made no satisfactory proposals for a 
settlement, either of the claims of the British government or of British subjects. Sec 
Foreign Policy Association, Information Service, Vol. II, p. 227. 

40 N. Y. Times, Oct. 29, 1924. 

41 Text in N. Y. Times, Oct. 30, 1924. 

“Italics mine. British recognition was on a similar basis. Thus, recognition of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is qualified by language designed to make it clear that 
the recognizing powers mean to recognize a successor to previous Russian governments. 
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“In this respect it wishes it to be understood that it expressly 
reserves the rights of French citizens acquired under obligations 
contracted by Russia or its dependents under ante-war régimes, 
obligations the respect of which is guaranteed by the general 
principles of law, which are for us the rule of international life. 
The same reservations apply to responsibilities assumed since 
1914 by Russia toward the French state or its dependents. 

‘“‘As soon as you have made known your assent to opening 
negotiations of a general order, and more particularly of an 
economic order, we shall welcome to Paris your delegates 
furnished with full powers to meet our negotiators. ‘ 

“Finally,” states the communication, “it must be understood 
once for all that non-intervention in internal affairs shall rule 
in the relations between the two countries.”’* 


The Soviet reply to the French note“ accepted the proposal for 
negotiations for the settlement of pending questions between the 
two governments, agreeing to “open negotiations without delay 
and conduct them toward a friendly solution of the problems interest- 
ing the two States,’”’ and expressing the “firm hope that these ques- 
tions will be totally settled in the interests of the two countries.” 
The note stated that, ‘‘As does the French Government, the Central 
Executive Committee of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
considers that mutual non-intervention in internal affairs is an 
indispensable condition to relations with all States in general and 
with France in particular, and greets with satisfaction the French 
Government's declaration in that regard.” 

Thus, France, like Great Britain, recognized the Soviet Govern- 
ment in the hope of adjusting pending difficulties with it through 
later negotiations. An editorial in the New York Times of October 
29, 1924, stated that, ‘French recognition of the Soviet Government 
is on the new model created by MacDonald last winter. Recognition 
used to mean that the recognizing Government had satisfied itself 
that normal relations with the party of the second part were feasible 
and desirable. MacDonald’s de jure recognition of Moscow estab- 
lished a form of international trial marriage. You recognized first 
and then you proceeded to find out if you could live together.’’* 


4 Leonid Krassin was formally received as the Soviet Ambassador to Paris on December 
12, 1924. Ibid., Dec. 13, 1924. 

“ Text in N. Y. Times, Oct. 30, 1924. 

45 France was no more successful in securing a settlement of French claims against Russia 
than Great Britain, however. But on March 17, 1927, it was reported in Paris that the 
Soviet Government was considering reopening the discussion of the Russian debt to France 
and that Chicherin was ready to begin negotiations. See N. Y. Times, March 18, 1927. On 
September 23, 1927, it was reported that an offer had been made by the Soviet Government 
to settle the debt to France on the basis of a large French loan. See N. Y. Times, Sept. 
24, 1927 and U. S. Daily, Sept. 24, 1927. But no satisfactory adjustment has yet been 
announced. In fact the negotiations have been suspended. (January 1929). 

For a statement of the Soviet debt policy toward France, see Foreign Policy Association, 
Information Service, Vo' II, p. 227. 
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However, in the cases of both Great Britain and France at that 
time, questions of foreign policy were somewhat complicated by 
considerations of internal politics, the pressure of which is said to 
have had some influence upon the matter of the recognition of the 
Soviet Government. While MacDonald and Herriot were both in 
the opposition in their respective countries, recognition of the Soviet 
Government had become a part of the radical creed. When they 
came into power, they found themselves more or less committed to 
a favorable consideration on the question. And in order to retain 
the support of some of their socialistic adherents, it became ad- 
vantageous, if not actually necessary, to recognize the Soviet 
Government.** 


QUESTION OF RECOGNITION BY THE UNITED STATES 


There is no question but that the Soviet Government has been, 
during a period of several years, the only actual government in 
Russia. So, if the mere fact of its existence and of its actual exercise 
of control were the only factors to be considered, it should be recog- 
nized. Yet the government of the United States has steadfastly 
refused to recognize it. 

David R. Francis, who was the American Ambassador to Russia, 
accredited to the Czar’s government in 1916, and who remained in 
Russia until 1919, continually advised against recognition of the 
Soviet régime.‘? President Wilson based his refusal to recognize 
the Soviet Government on two considerations: 


1. that it did not have the sanction of the Russian people; 


and, 

2. that the United States could not recognize any pretended 
government which refused to respect its international obliga- 
tions.*® 


The latter has proved to be the more significant of the two, having 
a number of different aspects. Mr. Wilson was convinced that the 


4¢ Especially in view of the unemployment situation in Great Britain at that time, 
which made it desirable to take advantage of any apparent opportunity to increase the 
foreign trade and extend the British market. See N. Y. Times, October 29, 1924, November 
7, 1926 (editorials). 

See also infra, note 102. 

For a drastic criticism of British recognition and of the acquiescence in it by the Con- 
servative Party, see Dewar, George A. B., “‘ Britain’s Recognition of the Soviet Govern- 
ment," 3 For. Affairs 313. 

47 Mr. Francis left Russia in 1919 because of failing health. See his statement in the 
N. Y. Times, March 9, 1919. 

48 See N. Y. Times, Feb. 13, 1921. 
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Soviet régime, committed, as it was alleged to be, to the fomenting 
of world revolution, was insincere in its promises and dealings with 
so-called capitalist governments.” ‘‘In the view of this Govern- 
ment,’ declared Mr. Wilson in 1919, ‘there cannot be any common 
ground upon which it can stand with a Power whose conceptions of 
international relations are so entirely alien to its own, so utterly 
repugnant to its moral sense. There can be no mutual confidence 
or trust, no respect even, if pledges are to be given and agreements 
made with a cynical repudiation of their obligations already in the 
mind of one of the parties. We cannot recognize, hold relations 
with, or give friendly receptions to the agents of a government which 
is determined and bound to conspire against our institutions, whose 
diplomats will be the agitators of dangerous revolt, whose spokesmen 
say that they sign agreements with no intention of keeping them.’’®* 

In a note to the Italian Ambassador at Washington, on August 
10, 1920, Secretary Colby stated that the government of the United 
States was convinced “against its will, that the existing régime in 
Russia is based upon the negation of every principle of honor and 
good faith, and every usage and convention underlying the whole 
structure of international law, the negation, in short, of every prin- 
ciple upon which it is possible to base harmonious and trustful rela- 
tions, whether of nations or individuals.”" And in a statement 
for the press in January, 1921, Mr. Colby asserted that the “refusal 
lof the Wilson administration] to recognize the Soviet Government 
was due in the first place to the fact that it was itself the denial of 
self-determination to the Russian people, being a rule by men who 
violently usurped power and destroyed the democratic character 
of the Russian people’s government. Even more, however, it was 
due to the fact that the Soviet authorities announced that they 
would not be bound by any of their most solemn pledges, freely 
entered into, and the further fact that by their actions, in the case 
of several friendly nations, they have lived up to that announcement. 
There can be no useful and harmonious cooperation toward the end 
of placing civilization upon a sound basis with such men.’’® 

 Ibid., Jan. 20, 1921. 

50 3 Foreign Affairs 316. For documents and statements of Soviet authorities upon 
which Mr. Wilson's statement is based, see Information on Russia, Sen. Doc. No. 50, 67th 
Cong., 1st sess., p. 105 (Sen. Documents, Vol. IV); Bolshevist Movement in Russia, Sen. 
_ ooh 66th Cong., 2d sess., pp. 20, 22 (Sen. Documents, Vol. IV); N. Y¥. Times, 


81 See text of the communication in N. Y. Times, Aug. 11, 1920. 
” Ibid., Jan. 30, 1921. For the bases of this statement, see note 50, above. 
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REPRESENTATIVES OF THE RUSSIAN STATE IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Ambassador of the Provisional Government of Russia, Mr. 
Bakhmeteff, remained at Washington, continuing to be recognized 
by the government of the United States as the Ambassador of 
Russia for nearly five years after the fall of the Provisional Govern- 
ment.®* And, when, on April 28, 1922, Mr. Bakhmeteff notified 
Secretary Hughes that he proposed to retire on June 30, Mr. 
Hughes replied that he considered his retirement to be desirable. 
However, Secretary Hughes issued a formal statement, on June 4, 
1922, to the effect that, “‘The termination of Mr. Bakhmeteff’s 
duties as Russian Ambassador in this country has no bearing what- 
soever upon the question of the recognition of the Soviet régime in 
Russia, which is an entirely separate matter.’’® 

Mr. Serge Ughet, financial attaché of the Russian legation, suc- 
ceeded Mr. Bakhmeteff as the Russian representative in the United 
States, and the diplomatic relationship of Russia to the United 
States ‘‘was not considered to be altered by the termination of 
the ambassador’s duties,”’ according to a statement by Mr. Hughes 
on February 19, 1923.5* It should be pointed out, however, that 
the United States government has dealt with both Mr. Bakhmeteff 
and Mr. Ughet, not as representatives of the Kerensky government, 
but rather as representatives of the Russian State, whose interests 
it has deemed to be desirable to have represented during the period 
of non-recognition of the Soviet Government.*’ 


REASONS FOR NON-RECOGNITION BY THE UNITED STATES 


The government of the United States loaned to the Provisional 
Government of Russia about $187,000,000. The Imperial Govern- 
ment had, in 1916, floated its bonds to the amount of $75,000,000 
on the American market. These loans have been repudiated by the 
Soviet régime. Moreover, it confiscated property of Americans to 


% Professor Hershey states that the United States was “‘probably as much within its 
rights in continuing to recognize an ambassador from a government which has long ceased 
to exist as it would be in recognizing one oy to come from the planet Jupiter or some 
island in the Pacific Ocean which had been destroyed by a volcano or an earthquake.” 
See 16 Am. Jour. Int. Law 428. 

% N.Y. Times, June #1 1922. 

56 On April 29. See 

56 See Rus. Govt. v. Lehigh Valley R. - 293 Fed. 135 (1923). 

57 See Sen. Doc. No. 86, 67th Cong., 2d 

The custody of the property of the Tooke State in the United States has been in the 
hands of these men, and their expenses have been paid out of the proceeds of this property 
and funds belonging to the Russian State and administered by them under the supervision 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. JIJbid., p. 122. 
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the amount of some $443,000,000. Thus the United States has 
a claim against Russia for more than $700,000,000.5* As one of the 
conditions essential to any consideration of the matter of recognition, 
the government of the United States has demanded that the Soviet 
Government recognize unconditionally its liability for these claims.” 
The United States has also demanded, as another essential condition 
to a possible recognition, that the Soviet authorities cease to en- 
courage or support propaganda for the overthrow of American politi- 
cal institutions. * 

In his message to Congress, on December 6, 1923," President 
Coolidge, speaking of the Soviet Government, stated that, ‘‘When- 
ever there appears any disposition to compensate our citizens who 
were despoiled and to recognize that debts contracted with our 
government, not by the Czar, but by the newly formed Republic 
of Russia; whenever the active spirit of enmity to our institutions 
is abated; whenever there appear works meet for repentance, our 
country ought to be the first to go to the economic and moral rescue 
of Russia.’’ But, he declared that, ‘““Our Government does not 
propose, however, to enter into relations with another régime which 
refuses to recognize the sanctity of international obligations.” 

On December 16, 1923, M. Chicherin, Russian People’s Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs, addressed a communication to President 
Coolidge stating that, 


88 See Sen. Doc. No. 86, 67th Cong., 2d sess., pp. 87-176, for a complete detailed state- 
ment of the Russian debt up to Dec. 1921. See also the Annual Report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1025, p. 49; 18 Cur. Hist. 287; and, 23 s 
Hist. 628; Foreign Policy Association, Information Service, Vol. Il, pp. 219 ff 

% 18 Proc. Am. Soc. Int. Lew 94, 95. 

It should perhaps be pointed out in this connection that the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, in a report on the matter of loans to foreign governments during and after 
the war, submitted December 6, 1921, by Senator James A. Reed, charged that, due to 
the ‘‘unbusinesslike manner in which the Russian affairs were administered by this govern- 
ment,”” many millions of dollars of funds were turned over to Mr. Bakhmeteff, which should 
properly have been turned over to the Treasury Department and credited upon the Russian 
debt. These funds resulted from purchase of munitions, payment for use of vessels 
by the Shipping Board and the Navy Department, and gold on deposit in the United States 
as a forfeiture on certain war supplies which were to be purchased from the War Depart- 
ment. The Committee also stated that one hundred million dollars worth of stocks and 
bonds owned by the former Czar in various business concerns and railroads in the United 
States, having been purchased by the money of the Russian people, ‘‘would be subject to 
attachment by the Government of the United States,"’ which, in that way, ‘‘could get back 
some of the millions it has put up for Russia.” Sen. Doc. No. 86, 67th Cong., 2d sess., 
pp. 87-176. 

60 18 Proc. Am. Soc. Int. Law 96. See also 18 Cur. Hist. 292. 

For alleged instances of propaganda in the United States, see Sen. Doc. No. 62, 66th 
Cong., 1st sess., Vol. 3, pp. 1134-1160 (Sen. Documents, Vol. IV, 1919). 

In November, 1926, Secretary Kellogg refused to grant passage through the United 
States to Mme. Alexandra Kollontai, Soviet Ambassador to Mexico, on the ground that 
she was a person, who, by her activities in the Russian Communist Party and the Com- 
munist International, and as a member of the Soviet diplomatic service had been ‘‘actively 
associated with the International Communist subversive movement.” N. Y. Times, 
Nov. 7, 1926. 

% Cong. Rec., Vol. 65, p. 451, Dec. 20, 1923. 
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‘After reading your message to Congress, the Soviet Govern- 
ment, sincerely anxious to establish at last firm friendship with 
the people and Government of the United States, informs you 
of its complete readiness to discuss® with your government all 
problems mentioned in your message, these negotiations being 
based on the principle of mutual non-intervention in internal 
affairs. The Soviet Government will continue whole-heartedly 
to adhere to this principle, expecting the same attitude from 
the American Government. 

“As to the question of claims mentioned in your message, 
the Soviet Government is fully prepared to negotiate with a 
view toward its satisfactory settlement on the assumption that 
the principle of reciprocity will be recognized all around.’’® 


Secretary Hughes replied to the Chicherin communication, on 
December ,18, 1923, to the effect that, 

“There would seem to be at this time no reason for negotia- 
tions. The American Government . . . is not proposing 
to barter away its principles. 

“If the Soviet authorities are ready to restore the confiscated 
property of American citizens or make effective compensation 
they can do so. 

“If the Soviet authorities are ready to repeal their decree 
repudiating Russia’s obligations to this country and appro- 
priately recognize them, they can do so. 

“It requires no conference or negotiations to accomplish these 
results, which can and should be achieved at Moscow as evi- 
dence of good faith. 

“The American Government has not incurred liabilities to 
Russia or repudiated obligations. 

“‘Most serious is the continued propaganda to overthrow 
the institutions of this country. This Government can enter 
into no negotiations until these efforts directed from Moscow 
are abandoned.’ 


And on December 19, 1923, the State Department published 
the text of certain instructions alleged to have been sent by 
M. Zinoviev, head of the Third International, to the Worker’s Party 
of America. After giving specific instructions for the handling of 
revolutionary organization, the latter expressed satisfaction with the 
work of the Worker’s Party, and expressed the hope that the “ party 

® Italics mine throughout the quotation. 

N.Y. Times, Dec. 17, 1923. 

By reciprocity the Soviet government meant that it desired to submit great claims against 


the United States for alleged damages due to the operation of the American Expeditionary 
Force in Russian territory, according to Professor Alexander Petrunkevitch of Yale Uni- 


versity. 19 Cur. Hist. 874, 876. 
“ Cong. Rec., Vol. 65, p. 451, Dec. 20, 1923. 
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will step by step conquer (embrace) the proletarian forces of America 
and in the not distant future raise the red flag over the White 
House.’’* 

The Soviet Government has repeatedly disclaimed any responsi- 
bility for acts of the Third International,** which it contends, is 
alone responsible for the propaganda complained of by the United 
States.*7 But the State Department on December 19, 1923, charging 
that, ‘The Communist [or Third] International, with headquarters 
at Moscow, is the organ of the Communist Party for international 
propaganda,” and that, “The Soviet régime in Russia is the organ 
of the Communist Party for the government of Russia,’’ made 
public a statement from the IJzvestia,** official organ of the Soviet 
régime written by M. Steklov, the editor, to the effect that, ‘“‘The 
close organic and spiritual connection between the Soviet Republic 
and the Communist [or Third] International can not be doubted. 
And even if this connection had not been admitted many times by 
both sides, it would be clear to everybody as an established fact. 

The connection is not merely of a spiritual but also of a 
material and palpable character. . . . The mutual solidarity 
of the Soviet Republic and the Communist International is an 
accomplished fact. In the same degree as the existence and the 
stability of Soviet Russia is of importance to the Third Interna- 
tional, the strengthening and the development of the Communist 
International is of great moment to Soviet Russia.’’”° 

Thus, at the opening of the year 1924, the government of the 
United States seemed to be convinced that the Soviet Government 
was definitely connected with the revolutionary propaganda which, 
it was alleged, was being fostered in the United States. And a 
rather definite policy with regard to recognition of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment had been announced, namely, that the United States 
would not consider the question of recognition until the Soviet 
Government should: 


1. acknowledge its liability for the debts contracted by 
previous governments” of Russia; 


6 [bid. 
6 N. Y. Times, Oct. 27, 1924. 
67 See 18 Proc. Am. Soc. Int. Law 96. 
* For November 7, 1922. A photographic copy of the Steklov letter in the Russian 
language may be found in the N. Y. Times, Dec. 25, 1923. 
See Ibid., Dec. 29, 1923, for M. Steklov’s reply. 
7 Cong. Rec., Vol. 65, p. 451, Dec. 20, 1923. 
1 See infra, note 103. 
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2. agree to make restitution to Americans whose property 


had been confiscated ;” and, 
3. cease its alleged revolutionary activity in the United 


States.” 


In view of the recent policy of the United States in the matter of 
recognition of new governments, there may be some significance 
in the fact that neither President Coolidge, nor Secretary Hughes 
emphasized the consideration of the domestic legitimacy of the Soviet 
régime. Mr. Hughes pointed out that, ‘Stability, of course, is 
important; stability is essential.” But he insisted that, ‘‘ the funda- 
mental question in the recognition of a Government is whether it 
shows ability and a disposition to discharge international obliga- 


tions.’’”4 


RELATIONS BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND FRANCE, 
AND RUSSIA AFTER RECOGNITION 


Great Britain and France, it has been pointed out, recognized the 
Soviet Government with the expectation of being able to obtain a 
satisfactory adjustment of their grievances against it through subse- 
quent negotiation. Their experience did not seem to convince the 
government of the United States that it should alter its policy of 
withholding recognition and requiring a satisfactory arrangement 
of differences as a condition precedent to it. 

It has already been pointed out that the expectation on the part 
of both France and Great Britain of a settlement of the Russian 
debt question proved a disappointment, in so far as an early settle- 
ment may have been hoped for.”* And a similarly unsatisfactory 
situation resulted with respect to alleged Russian revolutionary 
propaganda. 

In the Trade Agreement, which was signed in March, 1921," 
between the government of Great Britain and the Soviet Govern- 
ment, the latter specifically agreed to refrain from the use or per- 
mission of any revolutionary propaganda in the British Empire.” 


72 It was not demanded that immediate payment in full be made of either the debt or 
the claims for confiscated property. 114 Ann. Am. Acad. 73. 

13 See 18 Cur. Hist. 292. 

% Ibid., p. 287. See also 85 Advocate of Peace 145. 

75 See above, notes 39, 45. 

76 See supra, note 35. 

7 Text in 14 Cur. Hist. 257. 
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On June 4, 1923, the Soviet Government agreed ‘not to support, 
with funds or in any other form, persons, or bodies, or agencies, or 
institutions whose aim is to spread discontent or to foment rebellion 
in any part of the British Empire; and to impress upon its officers 
and officials the full and continuous observance of these condi- 
tions.’’7® And again, on February 16, 1924, the Soviet authorities 
had made a similar pledge in response to the British note of 
recognition.” 

Nevertheless, on March 26, 1924, a warning was delivered in the 
House of Commons by Mr. W. C. Bridgeman, former Home Secre- 
tary, that Soviet propaganda had not ceased in Great Britain and 
that consistent efforts were being, and would continue to be, made 
to foment revolution.** And, on October 24, 1924, the British 
Foreign Office published a letter, alleged to have been written by 
M. Zinoviev, President of the Executive Committee of the Com- 
munist International, to the Central Committee of the British 
Communist Party, dated October 15, 1924. The letter, coming as it 
did on the eve of parliamentary consideration of certain treaties, 
which had been negotiated with the Soviet Government by the 
MacDonald government, and which involved the question of a 
loan to the Soviet Government, urged that all possible effort be 
made to secure the ratification of the treaties. But it also advised an 
extensive campaign to organize sedition within the British armed 
forces. *! 

The British Foreign Office immediately addressed a strong protest 
against the alleged Zinoviev letter, to the Soviet chargé d'affaires 
at London, pointing out that, “Such conduct is not only a grave 
departure from the rules of international comity, but violative of 
specific and solemn understandings repeatedly given to His Majesty’s 
Government.’’® 

The Soviet Government repudiated the Zinoviev letter as a for- 
gery. But it adhered to its “repeated declarations regarding the 
non-responsibility of the government for acts of the Communist 
International.’’** The Baldwin government failed to ratify the 
Russian treaties which had been negotiated by the Labor govern- 

1% N.Y. Times, Oct. 25, 1924. 

™ See above, note 39. 

8 18 Proc. Am. Soc. Int. Law 96. 07. 

81 N. Y. Times, Oct. 25, 1924. 


8 Ibid. 
% Tbid., Oct. 27, 1924. 
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ment™ during the summer of 1924.** And British hopes of an early 
settlement of differences with the Soviet Government were left 
unrealized.** 


AGITATION FAVORING RECOGNITION BY THE UNITED STATES 


There has been considerable agitation in the United States in 
favor of recognition of the Soviet Government. Those who advo- 
cate recognition point out that the Soviet Government has shown 
itself to be a stable government. They have denied that it has 
engaged in revolutionary propaganda in the United States since the 
withdrawal of American forces from Russian territory. They con- 
tend that the Soviet Government would pay the claims held by the 
United States, if it should ever become economically able to do so. 
And they argue that, even if those claims should never be paid, it 
would be no worse than alleged conduct of the United States. Pro- 
fessor Jerome Davis*’ pointed out in July, 1924, that, “In our 
own revolutionary fight, Washington and the other founders of the 
Republic declared void all of the tremendous grants of land given 
by the English King to his own warriors and favorites for service 
rendered. We, furthermore, confiscated the property of Tories, 
and this action has ever since been upheld.’’ Mr. Davis further 
charged that, “During the World War we confiscated German 
private property and we still keep our ownership of German ships.’’** 


% Ibid., Nov. 22, 1924. 

85 That is not to say, however, that the Zinoviev affair caused the treaties to be rejected. 
For there was considerable opposition to them even before the publication of the alleged 
Zinoviev letter. But that event certainly was a factor in their rejection. 

The texts of these treaties are printed in 86 Advocate of Peace 565 ff. 

%6 The tense situation caused by the Zinoviev letter incident persisted, and alleged 
further Russian propaganda activities in England, in India, and in China contributed to it. 
In February, 1927, the British Government sent a sharp note of protest to the Soviet 
Government, threatening to break off relations unless the alleged propaganda should 
cease. See N. Y. Times, Feb. 24, 1927; Darling, A. B., ‘‘The British note to Russia,” 
26 Cur. Hist. 119. See also N. Y. Times, Dec. 15, 1926, Feb. 18, 22, 28, Mar. 1, 2, 6, 1927. 

The Soviet reply denied that government officials had engaged in hostile propaganda. 
See 26 Cur. Hist. 121; N. Y. Times, Feb. 27, 1927. This denial was not satisfactory to the 
British Government, however. The quarters of the Soviet Trade Delegation were raided 
by British police in search of evidence of improper conduct, and following this raid, diplo- 
matic relations were severed by the British Government. See the files N. Y. Times for 
May, 1927, for an account of the matter. See also Darling, A. B., ‘‘The Anglo-Soviet 
Diplomatic Rupture,’ 26 Cur. Hist. 657 (July 1927). 

87 Of Dartmouth College. Mr. Davis has been a student of the Russian situation for 
several years, having spent considerable time in Russia on different occasions. See 114 
Ann. Am. Acad. 77; 25 Cur. Hist. 190. 

88 Mr. Davis also interprets certain statements of the Soviet authorities as indications 
of willingness to recognize the repudiated debts. He cites statements by Chicherin on 
January 12, October 2, and November 2, 1919. 114 Ann. Am. Acad. 76 ff. , 

It should be pointed out, however, that at the time Mr. Davis wrote, no final disposition 
of the seized German property in the United States had been made. 
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One of the most conspicuous and influential advocates of recogni- 
tion of the Soviet Government by the United States has been Senator 
Borah of Idaho. He has contended that to recognize the Soviet 
Government, which is the only government in Russia, would not 
imply an approval of Communism, or of the Bolshevik methods, 
but simply a determination to transact necessary international 
business with the only governmental authority in Russia. On 
several occasions Senator Borah has introduced resolutions in the 
Senate to the effect, ‘That the Senate of the United States favors 
the recognition of the present Soviet Government of Russia.’ 


OPPOSITION TO RECOGNITION BY THE UNITED STATES 


On the other hand, there has been a great deal of opposition to 
recognition of the Soviet Government voiced in the United States. 
It has been charged that the Bolsheviki have never made any serious 
pretense of having respect for so-called capitalist governments. 
Reference is made to the often reiterated expressions of responsible 
Soviet officials that world revolution and the dictatorship of the 
proletariat must come.* John Spargo shares the view of many 
Americans that good faith with other governments of the capitalist 
variety means nothing more to the Bolsheviki than an affair of pure 
expediency, and that to recognize the Soviet Government would 
simply be to invite the sowing of revolutionary propaganda broad- 
cast in the land by means of a corps of official representatives who 
would have most advantageous positions from which to operate. 
After having detailed a long list of breaches of faith by Soviet official 
representatives who used their diplomatic immunity in foreign 
lands to spread propaganda and foment revolution there, Mr. Spargo, 
in a letter dated December 27, 1923, to the New York Times stated 
that, ‘Here, then, is a partial record, not of unguarded and unwise 
expression of editorial opinions, to be discounted, but of acts of 

% Senator Borah became chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee at the 
death of Senator Lodge in 1924. 

%° For a complete statement of Senator Borah's attitude, see Cong. Rec., Vol. 65, p. 583, 
Jan. 7, 1924, and N. Y. Times, Dec. 30, 1923. 

% On May Is, 1922, Dec. 11, 1923, and Dec. 10, 1925. See Cong. Rec., Vol. 62, p. 6945, 
May 15, 1922; and Vol. 65, p. 228, Dec. 11, 1923; Vol. 67, Part I, p. 613, Dec. 10, 1925. 

For an article favoring recognition and arguing that the Soviet Government may be 
depended upon to respect its treaties, provided they are fair to Russia, and that it ‘‘de- 
pends upon how essential is the keeping of the oes for Russia,” see Raiguel, G. E., 

‘The United States and Russia,” 114 Ann. Am. Acad. 9 


See also 23 Cur. Hist. 618, 633 for statements of the Soviet case by Leon Trotsky and 


Paxton Hibben. 
% See Secretary Hughes’ statement in 18 Cur. Hist. 228. See also 85 Advocate of Peace 146. 
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responsible officials and leaders over a period of five years and in 
connection with Governments as various as those of Great Britain, 
Germany, Switzerland, Norway, and Denmark. The record—which 
I have not attempted to make complete at all . . . — includes 
duly accredited Ambassadors, official envoys and delegates, and dis- 
tinguished members of the Soviet Government acting in their purely 
political capacity as representatives of the Third International. 
It is a record not to be matched, I venture to say, in the history of 
the diplomacy of any civilized nation. Certainly there is no reason 
in this record for believing that the Soviet Government is ready to 
conform its methods to those of all civilized Governments.’’® 

Mr. Spargo asserts that there is no doubt “that Secretary Hughes 
is entirely correct in his contention that the Soviet Government, 
the Russian Communist (Bolshevist) Party and the Communist 
(or Third) International are in reality three phases of one move- 
ment.’’ This view is also shared by Professor Alexander Petrunke- 
vitch of Yale University, who, in February, 1924, stated that, “ From 
a formal point of view the assertion of independence of the Soviet 
Government from the [Third] International is beyond question 
correct. The leaders in the Government, however, are also members, 
and leaders in the International and the expenses of the latter are 
largely defrayed by the Government.’ 

In a statement issued December 18, 1923, rebuking the Soviet 
request for negotiations with the United States, Samuel Gompers*® 
declared that, ‘‘The entire Soviet structure, Constitution, State 
documents, official doctrine as taught in the official press, schools 
and Red Army teach that the so-called ‘proletarian’ régime can not 
be bound by any agreements made with non-Soviet Governments. 

To discuss the possibility of ‘mutual trust’ with a régime 
resting on such foundations would be not only futile but an encour- 
agement to its anti-social, communistic and anti-democratic machina- 
tions.’’** And, after most bitter denunciations of the Russian 
Communists for revolutionary activity in the United States, alleged 
to be directed against both the government and the American 
Federation of Labor, that organization, in its annual convention 

%N. Y. Times, Dec. 29, 1923. 

* 19 Cur. Hist. 875. 

See also an article by Charles Pergler in 98 Central Law Journal 63. 

%$ Then President of the American Federation of Labor. 


96 N. Y. Times, Dec. 19, 1923. See also articles by Elbert H. Gary and Senator Walter 
E. Edge in 23 Cur. Hist. 628, 629. 
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at Detroit on October 12, 1926, rejected unanimously a resolution 
favoring recognition of the Soviet Government, and adopted the 
report of the Resolutions Committee which attacked the Soviet 
régime as the “most unscrupulous, most anti-social, most menacing 
institution in the world today.’’®” 

On January 7, 1924, Senator Lodge, Chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, presented in the Senate a carefully prepared 
argument, supported by much documentary material in an attempt 
to show: 

1. that the Soviet Government and the Third International 


are so related that they are both agents of the Russian Com- 
munist Party; 

2. that the chief object of the affiliated organizations is 
world revolution; and, 

3. that the United States should refuse to recognize any 


such régime. 


PRESENT STATUS OF THE RECOGNITION QUESTION 


By November, 1926, some twenty-two nations had recognized 
the Soviet Government, including all the great powers, except the 
United States.” Japan granted recognition by signing a treaty 
with the Soviet Government on January 20, 1925. It was agreed 
that extensive oil and coal concessions should be granted in Northern 
Sakhalin to Japanese firms, and the Soviet Government gave pledges 


97N. Y. Times, Oct. 12, 1926. See also Oct. 14, 1926, and Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, Fortnightly Summary of International Events, Vol. IV, p. 22. 

%8 Cong. Rec., Vol. 65, pp. 592-614, Jan. 7, 1924. 

An editorial in the New York Times of November 2, 1926, raises the question of the 
stability of the Soviet Government with respect to its foreign, or even its internal policies. 
Pointing out the conflict within the Communist Party in Russia between the extreme 
communists and the more moderate group, who, at least for reasons of expediency, advocate 
the encouragement of private capitalistic enterprise in Russia, a doubt is expressed that, 
until the latter element shall achieve complete and permanent supremacy, any dependence 
is to be placed in an expression of the Soviet authorities of an intention to pursue a definite 
policy toward foreign capital in the future. See also Ibid., Nov. 16, 1926. 

* The nations recognizing with the dates of de jure recognition are as follows: 


Esthonia, Feb. 2, 1920 Norway, Feb. 13, 1924 
Latvia, Aug. 11, 1920 Austria, Feb. 20, 1924 
Finland, Oct. 14, 1920 Greece, Mar. 8, 1924 
Persia, Feb. 26, 1921 Sweden, Mar. 15, 1924 
Afghanistan, Feb. 28, 1921 China, May 31, 1924 
surkey. Mar. 16, 1921 Denmark, June 18, 1924 
Poland, Mar. 18, 1921 Mexico, Aug. 4, 1924 
Mongolia, Nov. 15, 1921 France, Oct. 28, 1924 
Germany, Apr. 16, 1922 Japan, Jan. 22, 1925 
Great Britain, Feb. 1, 1924 Lithuania, July 12, 1925 
Italy, Feb. 7, 1924 Uruguay, Aug. 24, 1926 


N. Y. Times, Nov. 7, 1926. See also The Recognition Policy of the United States, Foreign 
Policy Association, Nov., 1926, p. 18. 3 
See also 23 Cur. Hist. 633 and International Conciliation, February, 1926. 
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not to indulge in or permit the spreading of revolutionary propa- 
ganda in Japanese territory. The treaty left the matter of Russian 
Debts unsettled, stipulating simply that Japan should not be placed 
in a less favorable position than any other third party claiming the 
payment of debts by Russia. The matter of claims for damages 
was also ‘‘reserved for adjustment at subsequent negotiations.’’!% 
Thus, Japan adopted a policy similar to that pursued by France and 
Great Britain, that of granting recognition without demanding a 
definite settlement of the Russian debt to Japan. It should be 
pointed out, however, that the Russian debt to Japan is relatively 
small, while the Russian claims for damages due to the prolonged 
Japanese military occupation of Russian territory may presumably 
be very large.!% 

Notwithstanding the fact that other great powers have seen fit to 
recognize the Soviet Government without definite arrangement for 
payment of Russian obligations," there appears no indication that 
the American attitude in the matter has undergone any significant 
change since the statement of the policy of the government by 
Secretary Hughes, in December, 1923, to the effect that recognition 
would not be accorded until the Soviet Government should: 


1. acknowledge its liability for the debts contracted by 
previous governments of Russia ;! 

2. agree to make restitution to American citizens whose 
property was confiscated; and, 

3. cease its revolutionary activity in the United States.' 


100 See Dennis, A. L. P., ‘‘The New Russo-Japanese Treaty Explained,” 22 Cur. Hist. 


240-244. 

101 teia. For the text of the treaty see 19 Am. Jour. Int. Law, Supp. 78. 

102 In explanation of the refusal of the United States to grant recognition without definite 
pledges of the type which it demands, it has been pointed out that the unfavorable economic 
conditions prevalent in the highly industrialized nations made it desirable and necessary 
to take advantage of every apparent opportunity to increase their foreign trade and extend 
their foreign markets. Not being so dependent upon foreign trade and markets, the 
United States has been said to be in a position to be more insistent in prescribing the con- 
ditions under which it will confer recognition. See ‘‘Official Reasons for Declining to 
Accept Soviet Statements,”’ 23 Cur. Hist. 626. 

It should perhaps be pointed out that, by the terms of the Treaty of Rapallo of April, 
1922, Germany agreed to abandon all claims against Russia, provided similar claims by 
other powers were not satisfied. See Foreign Policy Association, Information Service, 
Vol. II, pp. 225, 226; 16 Cur. Hist. 535. 

18 There appears to be special insistence upon acceptance of liability for the loans made, 
by the United States Government to the Russian Provisional Government in 1917. See 
President Coolidge’s statement, December 6, 1923. Cong. Rec., Vol. 65, p. 451, Dec. 20, 
1923. See also above, note 61. See also The Recognition Policy of the United States, Foreign 
Policy Association, Nov. 1926, p. 17. 

1% See Cong. Rec., Vol. 65, p. 451, Dec. 20, 1923. See also above, notes 64, 71, 72, 73- 

The report of the unofficial Sherwood Eddy commission of American business and 
professional men, which spent some time in Russia in the summer of 1926, included a 
recommendation that the United States should recognize the Soviet Government on the 
grounds of the stability of that régime and the expediency of recognition, which, it was 
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